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_.. President Carter is greatly devoted to Mrs. 
Carter, who, in turn, is greatly devoted to 
psychiatry. Hence, it is not surprising that 
the Carter Presidency has come to be 
characterized, first, by the replacement of a 
_ President by a marital Presidential team, 
_and second, by an imitation of the language 
and style of the mental health professions. 
Thus, the United States is now headed not 
_. bya male Chief Executive who is the leader 
of his party and the President of his 
country, but by a marital pair of faith 


healers who lust to replace politics with a 


- religious psychodrama. 

In a psychodrama, (so-called) mental 
patients are invited to enact their major life 
_ problems. The ostensible purpose of the 
enterprise is to help them confront and 
master their problems. Its only result, 
however, is that the performers’ weak- 
nesses are exposed. That, it seems, is what 
President and Mrs. Carter are doing to each 
other and themselves. It is to this phenom- 
enon—which has not received the attention 


it deserves—to which I propose to devote my following 
remarks. 

What does a faith healer—a term I use to mean charlatan 
or quack—typically do? He assumes a posture of boundless 
compassion and wisdom and so equipped pronounces the 
gravest diagnoses upon his clients. Then, he promises to cure 
them, provided that they place their complete trust in him. 
Carter’s diagnosis of our condition could hardly be more 
gloomy; “I think it’s inevitable,” he told some of his guests at 
Camp David, 
that it’s going to get worse in °80 than it was in 79, and it will get 
worse in’81 than in ’80. The only trend is downward... .I think it’s 
inevitable that there will be a lower standard of living... I think 
there’s going to have to be a reorientation of what people value in 
their own lives. I believe there has to be a more equitable sharing of 
what we have. 

Ignoring for the moment Carter’s remark about the need 
to “share what we have”—a precept he is obviously more 
fond of preaching than practicing—let me try to develop his 
image of our country. It is an image that fits comfortably 
into, and issues logically from, Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter’s dual infatuations with redemptive religion and 
rehabilitative mental health. 

In this Carterian view, America is, quite simply, a sinful. . 
and sick addict: Americans are greedy for gasoline and other 
goodies they don’t need, shouldn’t have, and would be 
better off without. In his Baptist bull of July 15th, Carter 
admonished his recalcitrant addict-subjects in these words: 
Pm asking you, for your good and the nation’s security, to take no 
unnecessary trips, to use car pools or public transportation 
whenever you can, to park your car one extra day per week, to 
obey the speed limit, and to set your thermostat to save fuel. Every 
act of energy conservation like this is more than just common 
sense. I tell you it is an act of patriotism. 


President Carter here addresses us ina voice such as might 
have been used (but was never used) by General MacArthur 


addressing his vanquished Japanese charges. Indeed, while 
Carter is waging a metaphorical war of moral equivalents 
against OPEC, he is waging a real war of “therapeutic” 
emasculation against his own people: he is demeaning us for 
what we value, he is attacking us for how we behave, he is 
depriving us of our comforts and pleasures—all the while 
that he and his entourage are living more lavishly than the 
most profligate of private citizens, on money extracted by 
the Internal Revenue Service from us no-good-gasoline 
addicts. Jimmy Carter’s politics is thus the epitome of what 
Bernard Crick called anti-politics: “Only anti-political 
régimes,” he wrote in his In Defense of Politics in 1972, 
“are forever preparing the individual to sacrifice his 
freedom of action for the collectivity, or trying to persuade 
him that freedom is not the positive experience of diversity, 
but is the euphoria that comes from making the right choice 
in good company. Yet people who are reborn are seldom 
reborn free [p. 192].” 

As might be expected, some of our statist political 
commentators loved President Carter’s castigating his 
fellow Americans for their addiction to oil. “Some complain 
that he [Carter] was ‘too evangelical,’ ” wrote Carl Rowan. 
A leader speaking to sinners always preaches. And we have long 
been the energy sinners of the world. We have virtually “stolen” the 
petroleum of other poor nations for years and have become the 
gasoline junkies of the world. 

Just when did we become the “gasoline junkies of the 
world?” Six months ago? After the Six-Day Arab-Israeli 
War? When Henry Ford built the Model T? As we all know, 
until very recently the oil industry in concert with the 
American government ‘tpushed” gas — that is, they 
“pushed” it just as any seller pushes his product. Too, until 
recently, the oil-producing countries were happy to sell us a 
product that cost them next to nothing and whose 
availability seemed unlimited. Furthermore, the American 
government is still “pushing” oil by preventing market 
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forces from dictating the price of petroleum in America and 
instead keeping that price at levels still well less than 
one-half of what it is in other industrial nations. 

It is worth noting, in this connection, that there is a 
three-year backlog of orders for Mercedes automobiles, that 
there is no speed limit on German superhighways, and that 
there is no shortage of gasoline in Germany—although the 
Germans must, of course, import every drop of oil they use. 

Mrs. Carter shares her husband’s image of Americans as 
greedy materialism addicts who ought to do with less and 
worship Jimmy. For all we know, she may even have 
developed this image herself and infected her husband with 
it. On a tour in July selling the President, she told reporters: 
“What I would like the people of this country to do is every 
time they turn out a light, every time they ride a bicycle or 
car pool, to think about Jimmy and that they are doing this 
for the country.” 

I submit that President and Mrs. Carter treat us, the 
American people, as if we were sinful addicts, given over to 
unpatriotic dissipations, not because that is the way we are, 
but because that is the way they want to see us. Theirs is the 
pat, time-honored priestly-psychiatric posture: I am 
virtuous— you are wicked; I am sane—you are insane; I 
know how to cure what ails you, and I'll fix you, whether 
you like it or not. 

Politicians used to promise us two chickens in every pot. 
The Carters tell us we are eating too much chicken, that 
eating less of it is good for us—and patriotic to boot. But the 
facts are all the other way. There is no “shortage” of oil. 
That is to say, there is no more of a shortage of oil than there 
is of anything else in the world that people desire and the 
supply of which is limited. Nor are we addicted to oil—any 
more than are the people of all industrially advanced and 
politically free societies—with whom most people in the rest 
of the world would like to change places. Finally, we are not 
—and let us make no mistake about this—going to be better 
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off by emasculating ourselves, economically, politically, or 
psychologically. The idea that it is sinful and wrong for one 
person to have more than another goes back to ancient 
history. The Greeks feared and sought to placate their 
jealous gods. The Christians elevated self-abnegation and 
poverty—at least in principle—to a virtue, giving Marx and 
Freud powerful ammunition in their efforts to replace 
Christianity with their own brands of anti-individualistic 
gnosticism. The Carters have managed to combine the 
worst—the most self-destructive and undignified—elements 
of these three creeds into a single vision, if one can call 
deliberately self-induced blindness vision. 

The Carters’ vision is one of unrelieved bleakness for 
America. “After listening to the American people,” Carter 
declared in July, “I have been reminded again that all the 
legislatures in the world can’t fix what’s wrong with 
America.” Note that Carter always knew that America was 
sick unto death, and was merely reminded of this once more. 
How does Carter know this? The same way Susan Sontag 


knows that “the white race is the cancer of human history.” 


Actually, the Carters gloat over the moral corruption of 
America, which, they seem to think, presents a background 
against which their own moral rectitude can shine forth 
with dazzling luminosity. Thus, on August 6, with Carter’s 
performance as President generally rated as failing, he let the 
American people know of his efforts to Christianize a 
heathen head of state: “While teaching an adult Bible class 
at the First Baptist Church of Washington, Carter said 
yesterday [August 5, 1979] that the ‘roots of the weakness 
of the Christian church, one of them anyway, is the 
reluctance to assume the responsibility placed on our 
shoulders.’’’ He was referring, of course, to his respon- 
sibilities as a Baptist, not as a President: ‘‘Noting that a 
Christian should try to win new followers [reported the UPI 
news dispatch], the President said he made such an effort 
during his trip to South Korea in late June.’ President 
Carter, we learn, “tried to convert President Park Chung 
Hee to Christianity and the South Korean leader was ‘very 
interested’ —-but matters now rest in ‘God’s hands.’ ” One 
wonders which god, or whose god, will decide this matter. 
After all, let us not forget that even the officially atheist Mr. 


Brezhnev “thas” a deity, for he warned Carter that god 
would not forgive us if the Senate did not ratify SALT II. 

Apropos of President Carter’s attempts to religionize 
politics, what was curiously, much less publicized than his 
efforts to convert President Park was his inviting not one, 
not two, not three— but five—theologians to his Camp 
David domestic summit. The sociologist Robert Bellah 
shared the evening with them and described the experience 
as follows: “‘Carter feels at home with the religiously 
sincere; he opened and closed with a prayer. It was actually 
very moving; we felt like we’d been at a religious experi- 
ence.” It is an altogether deliciously ironic situation: A child 
cannot now say a prayer in school, but abroad, on a 
tax-supported diplomatic mission, the President can try to 
convert another head of state to Christianity; while at home, 
at a tax-supported gathering organized to prop up his 
sagging authority, the President can open and close the 
meeting with a prayer. 

Thus, we are confronted with a President who talks 
incessantly about making sacrifices, but is unwilling himself 
to make the sacrifice of, say, restricting his Christianizing 
efforts to non-official occasions. But, then, why should he 
sacrifice? He is not a sinner. We are. This explains why both 
President and Mrs. Carter feel so strongly that it is we who 
should make sacrifices and more sacrifices — and who 
should be grateful to those who so abuse us. The Carterian 
remedy—a veritable witch’s brew of religion, socialism, and 
mental health—is, indeed, a fitting potion to be dispensed by 
faith healers. 

Like all such remedies, it is, of course, for patients only. 
Bertrand Russell did not only preach about sharing. He 
believed that a man should live from what he earns and give 
away his inheritance. Ludwig Wittgenstein, the great 
Austrian linguist-philosopher, gave away an even larger 
patrimony. But what have the Carters and their cronies 
shared with the poor? What sacrifices have Peter Bourne 
and Bert Lance made for the country? 

Patrick Caddell, the Carter’s personal pollster, we learn 
from Time magazine (August 6, 1979), relaxes by “whip- 
ping around town in his gold-covered Mercedes.” Let the 
peasants relax by riding around in car pools. 
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Rosalynn Carter as the Big Nurse 


If Jimmy Carter is the doctor, determined to wean his 
addict-patient off everything that makes his life worth 
living, then Rosalynn Carter must be his nurse-assistant. 
Sally Quinn, writing in the Washington Post, has actually 
suggested that Mrs. Carter is “‘playing nurse.” As Quinn 
sees it, however, it is Jimmy Carter who is the patient, and 
we are the worried relatives whose anxiety she tries to 
soothe: 

She is the nurse. He is the patient. She has come to the waiting room 
to reassure the concerned relatives. They are not listening to what 
she is saying. They are listening to how she is saying it.... She tells 
them everything that can be done is being done. She tells them the 
patient is fine. But he needs their encouragement and support. 

While Quinn’s interpretation is not without merit, the 
facts fit the scenario I am suggesting better. Rosalynn Carter 
is the nurse, all right—but she is the Big Nurse, she is Nurse 
Ratched of One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest fame; Jimmy 
Carter is the emasculated doctor whose formal powers she 
wields; and we, the American people, are the patient-enemy, 
whom shel/they are determined to bring to heel. With the 
best “therapeutic” intentions and methods, of course. 

“I bring,” said Mrs. Carter in Pine Bluff, Arkansas in July, 
“greetings from Jimmy. I left him at home and Amy is away 
at camp so he’s going to be very lonesome. But he said to tell 
you hello. I want you to know he’s healthy and we’re having 
a wonderful time at the White House. ... He’s healthy. He’s 
happy. He’s confident; and he’s optimistic about the future 
of the country.” 

Quinn quotes this passage as typical of the sort of thing 
Rosalynn Carter says when she is standing in for the 
President. It illustrates, she says, “the nurse-patient image 
[which] arises time and again as she continues to defend her 
husband; to promote him in a way one would not expect a 
President to need.” 

Quinn’s remark is consistent with my suggestion that 
while Mrs. Carter seemingly enhances her husband’s image, 
actually she diminishes it. Since it is unlikely that she would 
publicly announce feeling ashamed of Mr. Carter, her 
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protestations of “I am proud of Jimmy” strike a false note. 

Increasingly, commentators are noting that although the 
American people elected Jimmy Carter as President, they 
hav got Rosalynn Carter as co-President—at least. In Dallas 
in July she was called “the President’s secret weapon” (an 
interesting metaphor), and a minister there led prayers for 
“those who lead this great nation, Jimmy Carter and 
Rosalynn Carter.” In one of her speeches on her Texas tour, 
Mrs. Carter slipped into speaking as if she were indeed 
President. After touring a ‘camp for emotionally and 
physically disadvantaged children,” she told an assembled 
group thai “I have a bill now before Congress’’ to 
implement improved ™>~+al health care. Speaking in Dallas 
on the same tour, she modestly remarked, apropos of the 
Camp David ¢:mestic summit: “I sat in on the meetings; I 
listened with hn.-. znd we, uh, he made the decisions.” 

In a story that verged on being adulatory, Time magazine 
(August 6) reported on Mrs. Carter’s July tour of the 
country in praise of the President. Under the title “Selling 
True Grit—and by God She’s Good at It,” Time illustrated 
Mrs. Carter’s effectiveness as a popular politician by citing a 
Los Angeles bystander who witnessed her performance and 
remarked admiringly: “Now why couldn’t she be the 
President?” 

In an unofficial sense, Mrs. Carter is, indeed, the 
President. She views herself, at the very least, as co- 
President. Her own remarks about her role are revealing. 
“The President of the United States [not Jimmy] cares what I 
think,” she has told reporters. “I have influence. I know it.” 
About her present situation, she has remarked: “I find 
myself in the eye of history.” Since she has also claimed 
having “‘always been more political” than her husband, it 
would have been more truthful if she had taken more 
responsibility for her actions and said that she had thrust 
herself into the eye of history. Surely, there is nothing passive 
about her advice that the White House band stop playing 
“Hail to the Chief’ — a suggestion ostensibly made to 
“‘de-imperialize” the Presidency. She succeeded. “The White 
House discovered,” commented Harry Kelly (in the 
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Chicago Tribune, August 2), “‘that without pomp, the 
President was just another guy with a shoe shine.” In the 
meanwhile, Mrs. Carter has done everything possible to 
insure that she is not perceived as just another woman witha 
rich husband. 

The impression that Mrs. Carter is using not only her 
position as the President’s wife but also her much-touted 
concern for mental health to satisfy her own cravings for 
power and publicity is supported by everything that has 
happened,or not happened, with respect to mental health 
during the Carter administration. Instead of a survey of 
official psychiatric “achievements” or statistics, I shall cite 
some events that, I believe, illustrate Rosalynn Carter’s real 
stand on mental health. 

Mrs. Carter, let us keep in mind, has not been unduly 
modest in her role as the promoter of psychiatry. She has 
served as Honorary Chairperson of the President’s Com- 
mission on Mental Health. She has received numerous 
honors from psychiatric groups, such as the American 
Psychiatric Association—and for psychiatric causes, for 
example, from the National Council of Negro Women. She 
was an ardent supporter of Dr. Peter Bourne. Furthermore, 
as she herself has stated, she now has a bill before Congress 

—“‘to implement improved mental health care” (whatever 
that means). 

Rosalynn Carter often speaks on mental health. On May 
7, 1979, she addressed the World Health Organization, in 
Geneva. On that occasion, she was, as usual, full of 
compassion for the psychiatrically downtrodden. “The 
reality of mental health care in America,” she said to the 
guardians of mental health in, among other places, the 
Soviet Union, “is that in too many cases those without 
power or influence suffer from severe discrimination in the 
delivery of services.” Note here Mrs, Carter’s emphasis on 
discrimination against mental patients, a subject to which I 
shall return in a moment, 

On May 16, only nine days after speaking in Geneva, 
Mrs. Carter addressed the American Psychiatric Association 
in Chicago. That speech — full of psychiatric platitudes 
praising the mental health lobby — nevertheless also 
contained some notable passages. She spoke of her devotion 
to building ‘‘a.more caring society,” of her “sense of 
compassion for those who are vulnerable,” and of her 
determination. to eradicate the stigma of mental illness. 
“Until we change this aura of ignorance and prejudice,” our 
efforts to improve care will be in vain,” she concluded. 

But words, as an old saying has it, are cheap. They are 
especially cheap if they are unsupported or contradicted by 
the speaker’s actions. Such is the case with Mrs. Carter’s 
platitudinizings about psychiatry. As it happened, very soon 
after her ringing speeches against psychiatric stigmatization, 
delivered in Geneva and Chicago, she had a chance to show 
whether she meant what she said. 

In June, according to press reports, two foreigners, one 
from England and the other from Germany, holding valid 
US. visas, were denied entry because as homosexuals they 
were automatically classified as “psychopathic per- 
sonalities.”. Here, in summary, is:one of these episodes, as 
reported by the’Associated Press: 


Customs officials asked Karl Kinder if he was homosexual when 
they found a copy of a gay magazine in his suitcase, when he 
arrived in Minneapolis from his home in West Germany. Kinder, 
32, said he replied: “‘No, I’m bisexual.” As a result, U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service inspectors denied Kinder 
entrance into the United States and -he was forced to fly back to 
: as the second time in two weeks 


that a foreigner was denied entrance to the United States for 
reasons of sexual preference. ... “I don’t believe it,” Kinder said as 
he held his passport open to show the large “CANCELLED” 
which covered the page. “They say this country is free and 
everything. I feel like a criminal, but I’ve done nothing wrong. ... In 
Germany gay is legal since 1969.” 


Human rights, as we know all too well, are won by 
confronting actual, real injustices—not by protesting about 
abstract “discriminations.” They are won by refusing to 
recant one’s religious or scientific views, by publicly 
denouncing the scapegoating of a Dreyfus — or of a 
homosexual. Has Mrs. Carter spoken out againét the U.S. 
Immigration code’s psychiatric standards, which enshrine 
the very discriminations that she claims to be opposing? No, 
she never has. To my knowledge, she has never spoken out 
about any actual case of psychiatric violation of human 
freedom and dignity. Indeed, how could she? She supports 
the organizations responsible for these discriminations. 

As I noted earlier, Mrs. Carter brags shamelessly about 
having a bill of her own before Congress “to implement 
mental health care’”’—a remark all too revealing of her 
personal vanity rather than of her concern for individuals 
accused of mental illness. In the immigration cases I cited, 
Mrs. Carter had a golden opportunity to demonstrate her 
sincerity in doing away with psychiatric stigma and 
opposing political discriminations against persons iden- 
tified as psychiatric patients. She could have introduced a 
bill—or, more modestly and precisely, she could have asked 
for a bill to be introduced in Congress repealing the 
immigration law excluding homosexuals from America. She 
could have done so—but she didn’t. 

While still on the subject of our immigration regulations, I 
want to call attention here to the contrast between their 
unremitting hostility toward psychiatry’s favorite scape- 
goats and their truly enlightened attitude toward those 
suffering from real, though contagious, diseases. On July 
19, apropos of the influx of Indochinese refugees into the 
United States, the New York Times reported that San 
Francisco health officials found a “significant” incidence of 
tuberculosis and leprosy among them. However, this 
constituted no bar to their entry into the country. A U.S. 
Public Health Service official, quoted by the Times, 
commented that “tuberculosis responded quickly to 
antibiotics, and that leprosy was very difficult to transmit 
despite its biblical image.” 

In short, it is the state—the United States government— 
that produces the psychiatric stigma attached to homosexu- 
als. And it is the state—the United States government—that 
produces the stigma of Americans as gasoline junkies. It is a 
supreme irony of history that in Germany today homosexu- 
ality is legal and gas is plentiful — while in America 
homosexuality is, in most states, illegal and gas is about to 
be rationed. 
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Stigmatizing the stigmatizers 


In an essay in Inquiry in September 1978, I predicted that 
President Carter’s playing psychiatrist was not going to 
protect him from himself becoming the target of psychiatric 
derogation. Now my prediction has come to pass with a 
vengeance—and I must say it could not have happened to a 
more deserving person. On July 20, Senator Ted Stevens of 
Alaska declared, on the Senate floor, that President Carter 
“may be approaching some sort of mental problem ... we 
are worried about his having some kind of breakdown.” 
Questioned about his remark by reporters, he later repeated 


that President Carter “is acting, I think, in a very erratic 
manner and I do not think that’s good for the country....” 
Senator Lowell Weicker of Connecticut was more direct. “I 
think the President is nuts,” he told the press on July 17. 

Soon The New York Times published an article [in its 
Sunday Magazine, August 5, 1979] by Eugene Kennedy, 
Professor of Psychology at Loyola University in Chicago, 
suggesting that Mr. Carter was mentally ill. Kennedy 
speculated about ‘the darkness that invaded [Carter’s] 
soul” and, in effect, diagnosed the President as suffering 
from depression: 


The President has spoken words that seemed to be carefully 
prepared, but he also invested them with the downbeat music of his 
own depressed attitude. For now his own immobilized spirit has 
been laid bare, as he almost plaintively asks the people to show him 
how to lead them. The enormous passivity of the man, as revealed 
in the last section of his speech, distresses Americans because it 
pulls at them like an ethnic mother in a situation comedy who 
battles for self-esteem and dominance through making other 
people feel guilty... 


Having diagnosed Carter, Kennedy called for therapy — 
recommending that “we offer [the President] support and 
sympathy along with a demand [sic] that he do something 
about the internal conflicts that he has so publicly 
advertised.” 

For my part, I will eschew analyzing (in the sense of 
psychoanalyzing) the President. Instead, I will cite evidence 
to show that far from being a mad person, he is just a bad 
President. 

For example, after his Camp David domestic summit, 
Carter declared that “the problem [facing the nation] was 
not primarily political. All the legislation in the world can’t 
fix what’s wrong with America.” Such statements— and 
Carter has made many—make it frighteningly clear that he 
has no concept of what an American President, the leader of 
a free, pluralistic society with a limited form of government, 
is supposed to be or do. Sometimes it seems that Carter 
confuses himself with, or would like to be, an Ayatollah 
Khomeini, or at least an Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. But, 
luckily, Americans do not look to their President for moral 
leadership. They look for that to churchmen, to writers, 
poets and social critics, to Supreme Court Justices—and, 
most often, of course, to respected members of their own 
families. The American President is the leader of his political 


party. He is supposed to be a politician—and he is a 
politician, whether he likes it and admits it or not. Instead of 
listening to living socialist critics of America, President 
Carter might learn more by reading dead masters of political 
philosophy—like Aristotle, who warned that “the man who 
seeks to dwell outside the political relationship is either a 
beast or a god,” 

In their amateurish attempt to depoliticize politics, 
President and Mrs. Carter are setting a dangerous example 
indeed. It is unfortunate enough that the American state has 
as much power to meddle in our lives as it now has. It is 
positively alarming when the President asserts that the 
powers the state wields are totaly insufficient for the task at 
hand. Such a view, however obliquely stated, can only mean 
an advocacy of still greater powers for the state. That such a 
stance should now be assumed by a man who is powerless 
through his own faults makes it only the more dangerous 
and pathetic, For an American President to plead with the 
American people that “We simply must have faith in each 
other,” and that “restoring that faith ... is now the most 
important task we face” is, in my opinion, both dangerous 
and pathetic. 

A grown-up person does not whimper for faith or trust in 
him. He knows that there is only one way to gain such faith 
—by earning it through demonstrated competence, honesty, 
and reliability. There is no other way. But like the priests and 
psychiatrists he emulates, Carter believes in word magic. He 
prays often. That may be good for his soul, but it won’t do 
any more for our gas supply than the Indians’ rain dances 
did for their harvest. How deeply Carter believes in word 
magic is illustrated by the closing cadences of his July 15th 
sermon to the nation. After detailing the countless ways in 
which he proposes to curtail our freedoms, Carter added— 
as if Orwell had never written 1984: “I do not promise you 
that this struggle for freedom will be easy.” What struggle 
for freedom? The struggle to abstain from driving our own 
cars and setting our own thermostats? 

But the most significant, and perhaps the most alarming, 
part of Carter’s speech was yet to come. “Let your voice be 
heard,” he said. ‘“‘Whenever you have a chance, say 
something good about our country.” Is it enough if we say 
something good? Do we also have to mean it, or is that not 
necessary? Does what we say have to be true, or doesn’t that 
matter either? 


"Mrs. Carter is using 
her much-touted concern for 
mental health to satisfy 
her own cravings for power.” 
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That Carter is scapegoating us is really too obvious to 
need belaboring. Mary McGrory has also noted it. 
“Washington’s first Citizen, Jimmy Carter, just can’t stand 
the capital,” she has written. “It’s the city he loves to hate. 
On television, he said, “Whenever you have a chance, say 
something good about our country.’ But whenever he has a 
chance, he says something bad about us.” 

Carter thus blames the American people for the mistakes 
of their elected representatives—in particular, the President 
and the Cabinet he appoints. Existentially, the people too 
are, of course, responsible for what has gone wrong. But 
that surely does not excuse the politicians for what they have 
done wrong. 

Tragically, what American politicians have done wrong is 
too painfully obvious for words. The very simplicity of their 
“sins” makes their mischief seem somehow not their fault. 
We libertarians know that isn’t so. We know that they have 
sinned against us and against our country by taxing too 
much, spending too much, wasting too much, and interfer- 
ing, in every way possible, with the power of the free market 
to regulate the exchange of goods and services. 

The Carters’ evasion of these elementary facts of 
economics and politics is, in the end, what makes them 
resemble so much the modern psychiatrist and makes their 
performance resemble a psychodrama. The modern 
psychiatrist’s trick of the trade has been to claim that 
whatever is, is really something else. A man kills someone; 
he didn’t do it because he wanted his money or because he 
hated him—but because he was mentally sick. A man has 
sexual affairs with many women; he doesn’t do it because he 
likes sex or sexual variety—but because he wants power. 
And so on ad infinitum. 

In the same way, the Carters claim that what looks like 
politics is really something else. Addressing the National 
Urban League in Chicago in July, Mrs. Carter declared that 
“the problems go deeper. We, as a country, are losing our 
confidence and our values.”” When Solzhenitsyn said the 
same thing last year, Mrs. Carter vigorously protested. But 
never mind that. What I want to call attention to here is her 
repeated use of the word ‘‘deeper’’ — which is pure 
psychobabble. To the psychobabbler, nothing is ever “‘more 
superficial.” Say that someone else’s “‘problems” are 
“deeper” —and presto, you appear to be a “deeper” person. 

President Carter too, as I noted earlier, likes to hint darkly 


that our political problems are really not political at all. 
That, no doubt, is why of the 18 Congressmen he invited to 
the Camp David summit, not a single one was a Republican; 
or why, after the summit, not a single person fired by Carter 
“happened,” in Mrs. Carter’s memorable words (spoken to 
the National Urban League), “to be black.” Mrs. Carter has 
articulated her own denial that the Camp David theatrics 
had anything whatever to do with “politics.” “I might add,” | 
she said in her address to the National Urban League, “that 
none [of the guests invited to Camp David] was called to 
talk about politics. The matters of importance to our 
country today transcend politics.” 

If that is what happened at Camp David, what does Nick 
Thimmesch mean by asking: “...what are we to think about 
the prevalence of liberal economists (not known to support 
energy development) and other hangers-on at the Camp 
David revival meeting? Or was this really a political 
gathering?” 

Is Rosalynn Carter’s version of this affair rhetoric? Is it 
mendacity? Is it self-deception? Who is to say? It seems best 
to view her utterances as the lines spoken by one of the 
leading figures in the psychodrama the Carters are putting 
on in Washington. But performing in a psychodrama is—as 
I noted at the beginning—not the sort of thing that is likely 
to enhance the actors’ credibility or dignity. And so it is with 
the President and Mrs. Carter. 

Matrimonial loyalty is one thing. Deluding oneself that 
one’s wife is an economic and political expert, when she is 
not, is quite another. Deputizing her to act in loco 
presidentis is going out on the proverbial limb still further. 

The same considerations apply to Mrs. Carter. Her 
devotion to her husband (if that is what it is), is admirable. 
But does she really help or harm her husband’s cause? She 
stomps the country repeating over and over again that ‘He 
[Jimmy] is healthy” [Who said he wasn’t?]; that “‘he’s 
happy” [Who said he isn’t?]; that “he’s confident; and he’s 
optimistic about the future of the country.” 

But if President Carter is so confident about the future of 
the country, why does he preach the very opposite message? 
And if he is so happy, why doesn’t he look happy? 


Thomas S. Szasz is the author of more than 15 books, including 
such classics as The Myth of Mental Illness, The Theology of 
Medicine, and Cerenionial Chemistry. He writes frequently for 
magazines. 


“Foran American President 
to plead that 
‘we simply must have faith’ 
is both dangerous and pathetic: 
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